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~ Memorabilia. 


WE reviewed at clxii. 162 the English trans- 
lation of Milton’s ‘ Prolusions,’ by 
Miss P. b. Tillyard, and we have now re- 
ceived trom the Oxford University Press, for 
the Knglish Association, a pamphlet in 
which brofessor Tillyard brings the first of 
the academic exercises in that book into very 
efiective play over a nice point in Miltonic 
criticism and history. Where are we to 
place ‘ L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso’ in 
Milton’s life/ The general idea, till now, 
has been that they were written at Horton, 
and reflect the peaceful, rural tenour of the 
poet’s sojourn there. Professor Tillyard, 
however, bids us consider that Milton used 
his time at Horton not for rural contempla- 
tion but for ardent and concentrated study 
designed ‘to compass the whole circle of 
human knowledge.’’ This involves a very 
different mood and train of thinking from 
what we find in the two poems. Now the 











first of the Prolusions has for topic the ques- | 


tion, Whether Day or Night is preferable, 
and argues in favour of Day. It contains 
several passages of which parts of ‘L’ Allegro’ 
are clearly an elaboration. It even starts 
out with the remark that the question 
“might seem better suited to a poetical exer- 
cise than to a contest of rhetoric.’’ Is not, 
then, ‘L’ Allegro’ the very “‘poetical exercise”’ 
corresponding to the Prolusion? ‘ I] 
seroso,’ its pendent, supposing the disput- 
ant had taken the other side? They must, 
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‘ 


* joyous 
and serious beauty ’’ of the poem itself would 


| be felt with an even more distinct and plea- 


————— |) ender encounters. 
Olbks AND QUERIES is published every 


surable shock than that which the modern 
How otherwise shall we 
satisfactorily explain their presence? The 
second consideration is yet more happy and 
delicate. Our essayist would have us note 
the “‘tone’’ of these two pieces: by which 
is meant the poet’s relation to, attitude to- 
wards his audience. He finds Milton’s tone 
perfect here in its subtle friendliness and its 
unemphatic yet distinct assertion of his own 
presence just sufficient to give due effect to 
the invitation to share experience with him. 
And further, something is added to our 
understanding when we consider the youth- 
fulness of the audience, as of the poet. On 
‘““tone,’’ Professor Tillyard quotes from Dr. 
J. A. Richards’s ‘ Practical Criticism,’ a 
passage in which the supreme excellence of 
Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ is declared to be centred in 
the perfection of the poet’s attitude to his 
listeners—certainly a notable attempt to cap- 
ture what has always been after all something 
of a mystery. 


‘O all the older readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ no 
“work is more familiar than ‘ The 
American Glossary’ of the late R. H. 


Thornton, one of our most valued corres- 
pondents. We have just received from the 
American Dialect Society their Dialect 


Notes Vol. vi, Part iv, which contains Part 
ii. of the third volume of the Glossary, 
consisting of the material which Thornton, 
after the publication of his first two volumes, 
had gathered together from the Congressional 
Globe, the Congressional Record and other 
The words of Part iv. run from 
‘Dipping ”’ to ‘‘ Frog-pond.’”’ The number 
contains besides an article by Mr. E. E. 
Hale on ‘Geographical Terms in the Far 
West,’ from which we may quote a few. A 


” 


| good proportion of these terms is Spanish 


Pen- | 


if this is so, be dated to 1631—work of a | 


young man of twenty-three at Cambridge, 
writing for an audience—an admiring audi- 
ence by that time—of his fellows. In sup- 
port of this, Professor Tillyard brings for- 
ward, among others, two happy considera- 
tions. The first makes clear the accept- 
ability to the audience in view of the turgid 
burlesque lines with which ‘ L’ Allegro ’ com- 
mences. They would be savoured as good 
Scholastic burlesque of familiar topics and 





in origin; many are French. The reasons 
for their adoption are not always easy to 
find and some, now well established, became 
current later than one might think— 
“ canyon,’’ for example, which seems not to 
have been accepted as the usual word for a 
ravine till after 1840. ‘‘ Badlands’’ (which 
has been used as an adjective, ‘‘ badland,”’ 
by geologists) meaning broken country is 
French translated — mauvaises terres. 
“* Cove,’? meaning a little valley running up 
into the hills, has worked its way inland from 
the sea-board-—-a Southern use apparently. 
A small watercourse almost invariably all 
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over the West is termed a ‘‘ creek.’’ What is 
called in New York a ‘‘ pass,” and farther 


south a ‘‘gap,’’ may be called by either of | 


these names in the West, and may also be 
called a 
monest. It signifies a 
mountain range. The French trappers in 
the West of the United States would speak 
of a smallish ravine as a ‘‘coulee.”’ Mr. 
Hale has note of the use in British Colum- 
bia and supposes it to be widely used in 
Canada. A curious word is “ tule,” used in 
the plural, in current talk, for out-of-the- 
way places of the world, and said to have 
arisen in California—from tule, a large bul- 
rush. Is it possible it had a more literary 


origin—from some well-read wanderer who | 


knew about Ultima Thule? 


JE have received a handful of leaflets from 


the True Temperance Association (Don- | 


ington House, Norfolk Street, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C.2) one of which belongs to their 
series ‘ Some British Inns,’ and tells, by the 


pen of Mr. Owen Rutter, the history of the | 


Ostrich at Colnbrook. The building dates 
from about 1500, but there is evidence that 
an inn stood on the site for a good four hun- 


dred years before that, and we are told that | 


its great timbers, ‘‘ still stout and hardy, 


must have been used and used again.’’ On | 


the question of its name, Mr. Rutter sup- 
ports the conjecture of Mr. Charles Harper 
in ‘The Old Inns of Old England,’ that it 
is a corruption of ‘‘hospice,’’ via ‘‘ Osp- 
ridge,” and he tells, from Thomas Deloney’s 
‘History of Thomas of Reading, or the Six 
Worthy Yeomen of the West,’ a gruesome 
tale of the inn in Henry I’s time—a falling 
floor, a boiling caldron underneath, a mur- 


derous innkeeper with a yet more murderous | 


wife. The present house has interesting fea- 


tures yet remaining, though modern innova- | 


tions have worked some damage. In another 
leaflet. we see modern innovations at their 


best: ‘ The Modern Public House,’ as inspec- | 
ted by the Women’s True Temperance Com- | 


mittee, is seen in greater and greater num- 


bers as an ‘‘improved house’? where 
cleanliness, cheerfulness and good man- 
ners reign. But the points that we 


thought most worthy of attention are first, 
the success with which small 
been transformed to these pleasant whole- 
some uses—the ‘‘ palace ’’ is by no means an 
essential ; 
by private enterprise, on comparison with 
that effected by public undertakings, as at 
Carlisle, is very decidedly the better. 
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| AT clxi, 351, 395, we printed some notes 

on the origin of Bramley’s Seedling 
apple. We notice in the August number of 
the Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture 
that the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research are inviting tenders for the 
supply of 140 tons of Bramley’s Seedling 
apples. Perhaps, as illustrating the scale 
and method of requirements for purposes of 
research the paragraph may be worth quot- 
ing: the apples ‘‘in minimum quantities 
| of 15 tons, [are] to be gathered and delivered 
| to the Ditton Laboratory, East Malling, 
near Maidstone, Kent, at times to be 
| arranged. Fruit must be of a minimum size 
| of 23in. and free from bruising and other 
blemish likely to affect its keeping qualities. 
Orchard boxes will be supplied by the De. 
partment. Tenders must reach the Superin- 
tendent, Ditton Laboratory, not later than 
September 1, 1932.”’ 


(HE jacket on books has become so familiar, 

and developments in the way of decora- 
tion upon it have worked out in so interest- 
ing a fashion, that our readers may be glad 
to know that the Publisher and Booksellei 
for Aug. 5 contains a paper on the subject 
which was recently read by Mr. A. J. Hoppe 
to the Society of Bookmen. This tells 
one a great deal both of the practical prob- 
lems connected with the production of these 
covers, and of their history, and for the latter 
refers to an article by Mr. Vincent S. Smith 
in Spalding’s Quarterly two or three years 
ago. There was some discussion at the meet- 
ing about the best term to use: ‘‘ jacket” 
(dust); ‘‘ wrapper’’; ‘‘ cover.’? My. Hoppe 
prefers ‘‘ wrapper’’; but it was objected to 
it that it is already in use for another pur- 
pose, ‘‘ whereas this use of ‘‘ jacket ’’ clashes 
with no other in the book trade. 


THE Penn Club and the Friends Historical 

Society have arranged a pilgrimage to 
| places of interest connected with William 
Penn to celebrate the 250th anniversary of 
his sailing to Pennsylvania. The date fixed 
is Sept. 10 next; the party will be limited 
to one hundred. The pilgrims, by motor- 
coach starting from Friends House, Euston 
| Road, London, at 10.30, will visit Basing 
| House, Rickmansworth, where Penn_ lived 
after his marriage with Gulielma Springett: 
King John’s Farm, Chelwood, the scene of 
| the wedding; Chalfont St. Giles; Jordans 
| and Penn’s grave; Amersham, Penn, the 
| Wycombe’s, Beaconsfield and Stoke Poges. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


BENJAMIN HARRIS, THE FIRST 


AMERICAN JOURNALIST. 


ENJAMIN HARRIS, who commenced 
business in London as a_ bookseller, 
probably about the years 1670 to 1673, 
having been first of all in Bell Alley, Cole- 
man Street, and then in Sweeting’s Rents, 
Cornhill, finally setted down, as a printer 
as well as bookseller, during the years 1679 
to 1684, ‘‘ in the Piazza under the Royal 
Exchange in Cornhill.’’ The present writer 
first described Harris in ‘‘The Times 
Printing No.’’ of 1912, and gave a fuller 
account of him in the ‘ King’s Journalist ’ 
in 1923. Both accounts were accurate, but 
necessarily incomplete, and they were 
slightly handicapped by the fact that the 
Calendar of Domestic State Papers 
1680-81 was not published until 1921, 





the documents described by it had not then | 


been inspected. Harris, unlike Francis 
Smith, left no autobiography, but he is the 
subject of two conflicting accounts by a con- 
temporary, the Whig bookseller John Dun- 
ton, sometimes termed a ‘“ lunatick.”’ 
Dunton published his ‘‘ characters ’’ in 1705, 
and these contain a quite absurdly untrue 
account of Harris. Next year, in 1706, in 
his ‘Whipping Post,’ he gave a much 
lengthier and highly abusive account of 


| Reports,”’ 


| only. 


Harris, but on this occasion told the truth | 


about him—why, I shall show later on. 


The | 


reader who desires to see the two accounts | 
will find both in Nichols’ reprint of Dunton’s | I = 
| ‘ Baptist Bibliography,’ of 1916 :—- 


‘Life and Errors.’ It is necessary to brush 
Dunton aside 


earlier career from authoritative sources. 
1. Harris AND BENJAMIN KEACH. 


Harris first became 
publisher of the tracts (‘ War with the 
Devil,’ etc.) of Benjamin Keach, the 
Winslow tailor and Anabaptist preacher. 
A digression about Keach’s trial, at Ayles- 
bury Assizes, by Lord Chief Justice Hyde, 
is necessary. Trials at country assizes were 
never printed, and in the ‘‘Trial’’ of 
Keach, first printed in the first edition of 
the so-called ‘ State Trials,’ published by the 
Anabaptist printer, John Darby, in 1719, 


Py = | . . 
fifty-five years after the event, we have one | Smith and i 
of the most untruthful even of John Darby’s | was:—‘ Strange News from Lemster [Leo- 


before describing MHarris’s | 


| 


| 


trials. ‘To read this is to condemn it, for 
no one can for a moment believe that the 
Lord Chief Justice Hyde, the mildest of 
judges, behaved in the brutal manner the 


| book of 1719 described him as doing upon this 


and no Other occasion. Keach was tried, be 
it noted, for compiling a primer, of which 


| Thomas Disney, Rector of Stoke Hammond, 
| Bucks, said, in his letter dated May 26, 1664 


for | 
and | 


and addressed to Luke Wilkes, that 1,500 
copies had been printed. (See the Calendar 
of State Papers for 1663-1664, p. 595). 
It should, therefore, be possible to dis- 
cover a copy of this primer and this may 
throw some light upon the origins of the 
‘New England Primer’ (See below, Section 
14). ‘State Trials’ of 1719 asserts that 
Keach’s trial took place ‘‘17 Charles II. 
A.D. 1665.’’ It took place “16 Charles II, 
on the 8th October 1664.’’ This confusion 
has been increased by the writer of the Life 
of Lord Chief Justice Hyde in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
who asserts that there is a report of this 
trial in ‘“‘ Raymond’s Reports vi. 515 (or) 
700.’’ As a point of law seems to have been 
involved it is probable that the case may be 
noticed in some ancient volume of ‘‘ Law 
but the only “‘ Raymond’s Re- 
ports’’ I have been able to inspect consists 
of one folio volume, not six; and this, in- 
stead of containing 700 pages, contains 506 
Chief Justice Hyde died on 1 May 
1665. 

The trial of Keach, therefore, may be 
coupled with the trial of Alice Lisle in 1685, 
as another eighteenth century fabrication, 
probably by Robert Blaney, quondam repor- 
ter of trials and Rye House plotter. 

In 1677 Harris published the following 
tract, which seems to have escaped the notice 
of Mr. W. T. Whitley, in his learned 


“4 Confession of faith. Put forward by the 
elders and bretheren of many congregations of 


| Christians (baptised upon profession of their 


_ . | faith) in London 
known as the chief | 








and the country. London. 
Printed for Benjamin Harris, and are to be 
sold at his shop at the Stationers Arms in 
Sweetings Rents, in Cornhill near the Royal 
Exchange. 1677. 

Perhaps this was to a certain extent in 
conflict with the ‘ Confession of Faith,’ pub- 
lished by Francis Smith in 1660. 

Harris’s last licensed tract, published 
after Oates appeared on the scene, indi- 
cates that he too was a dealer in prodigies 
and was desirous of emulating Francis 
his ‘ Mirabilis Annus.’ It 
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minster] in Herefordshire.’ This was 


stated in the title-page to have been 
“Licensed May the third’’ and to have 
been ‘‘ Printed for B. Harris. 1679.”’ 


It was an account of an earthquake and 
the apparition of a hand, an arm and a 
shoulder arising out of the earth and 
ascending to the skies. At the end Harris 
vouched for the truth of all this upon the 
authority of one Barnes, ‘‘an oyl-man’”’ 
near Cripplegate, and said that Barnes’s 
brother’s letter about this sensational event 
was to be seen at his own shop “ near the 
Exchange.” 

This tract was Benjamin Harris’s first 
appearance as an author as well as publisher. 

Shortly afterwards he became his own 
printer and this probably accounts for his 
removal from Sweeting’s Rents to larger 
premises under the Royal Exchange. We 
have tolerably clear evidence that he was 
not a printer until the Printing Act lapsed 
in 1679, and he certainly did not commence 
business, in 1673, as a printer, for his name 
does not occur among those of the ten owners 
of unlicensed printing-houses, summoned to 
appear before Secretary Lord Arlington, 
upon Jan. 15, 1673. (See the Calendar of 
Domestic State Papers for 1 Oct. 1672—Feb- 
ruary 1673, p. 433.) The original document 
has been inspected to make sure of this. 


2. BENJAMIN Harris’s First NEWSPAPER. 


The Whig Parliament of 1679, controlled 
entirely by Shaftesbury, met on 6 March 
1679, and the King had been compelled on 
21 April to appoint Shaftesbury President of 
his Privy Council. Charles II, therefore, 
was powerless—unable to prevent the 
judicial murders for the pretended Popish 
plot that took place during this year. But 
Shaftesbury aimed at higher game than 
mere priests and ordinary laymen. Five 
Catholic peers, the Earl of Powis, Viscount 
Stafford and Lords Bellasis, Petre and 
Arundel of Wardour, had been sent to the 
Tower and were to be tried by the House of 
Lords. The sequel—the King’s stroke for 
freedom—is best told by quotations from the 
newsletters of Henry Muddiman :— 

Tuesday, May 27. 1679. On_the 27th, in 
pursuance of the order of the House of Peers, 
the five Popish lords, viz. the Earl of Powis, 
Lord Stafford, Lord Bellasis, Lord Petre and 
Lord Arundel of Wardour, were brought from 
the Tower and carried to the Court erected for 
their trial in Westminster Hall, with the Axe, 
as usually upon such occasions, borne before 
them. They continued there several hours, 
but the Houses being not yet agreed upon the 








method of their trial, the Lords were sent 
back prisoners to the 'Tower. 

In this quarrell Charles II. saw his oppor- 
tunity to deliver himself from Shaftesbury’s 
domination and seized it. The newsletter 
continues :— 


His Majesty sent for the Commons to the 
House of Lords, where having taken notice of 
their differences, he gave the Royal assent to 
two publick and one private Bills. 

Having done this, the 
Parliament until Aug. 14., and the five 
lords were saved. Shaftesbury’s fury at 
this sudden check was so great that he said 
publicly that he ‘‘ would have the heads of 
those who had been the King’s advisers on 
this occasion.’’ As usual, the prorogation 
was followed by a dissolution. In Council, 
on 10 July, Charles II. ordered a Proclama- 
tion to be prepared dissolving Parliament 
and summoning a new one to meet upon 
7 Oct. 

When the new Parliament met, of the 
same Whig composition as the old one, the 
King prorogued it at once without allowing 
it to sit, and by continued prorogations pre- 
vented it from sitting until 21 Oct. of the 
following year, 1680, long before which date, 
as we shall see, he had rid himself of the 
presence of Shaftesbury and his supporters 
in his Privy Council. It cannot be doubted 
that many lives were saved by these tactics 
of the King. As a matter of fact only one 
priest and one peer, Viscount Stafford, were 
executed between Aug. 27, 1679, and Dec. 
28, 1680, and in 1681 Archbishop Plunket 
was the sole, and final, victim of the Plot. 

But the Printing Act of 1662 had been due 
for renewal in 1679 and had lapsed by the 
dissolution of Parliament. Shaftesbury 
therefore encouraged Benjamin Harris (who 
was first in the field) and others to issue 
newspapers, half-sheets in folio printed in 
two columns on both sides, like the London 
Gazette, which now, from its denunciations 
of Harris’s false news and other matter con- 
tained in it, assumed an importance it had 
not hitherto possessed. No. 1 of Harris’s 
Domestick Intelligence; or, News both from 
City and Country. Published to prevent false 
reports (?) appeared upon Monday, July 7, 
1679. With No. 56 for Jan. 16, 1679/80, 
this paper was finally re-named The Protes- 
tant (Domestick) Intelligence, ete. 

On 29 Aug. 1679, another Domestick Intel- 
ligence, published by Nathaniel Thompson, 
appeared (the first No. being No. 16) in an 
obvious attempt to spoil Harris’s market, 


King prorogued 
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and was bitterly denounced by Harris. With 
No. 20, Thompson also re-named his paper, 
calling it the True Domestick Intelligence. 
As assistant-editor Harris employed Nathan- 
iel Crouch, the bookseller (Richard or 
Robert Burton of ‘‘ Burton’s Books,’ see 
Life in ‘ D.N.B.’) who wrote the periodical 
altogether when Harris was in prison. On 
his side, Thompson astutely evaded 
charges of Popery by employing a Whig 
newsletter writer, Benjamin Claypole, to 
write his paper. The two papers have to be 
studied side by side and in conjunction with 
the London Gazette, which has little to say 
about Thompson, but a great deal about 
Harris. 


3. MONMOUTH AND THE ‘‘ APPEAL.”’ 


Towards the end of August, 1679, Charles 
II. fell ill and for two days was in danger 
of death. Orders were at once given to send 
for James, Duke of York, to return; for 
Monmouth, as General (Commander-in- 
Chief) of the Army was making prepara- 
tions to seize the Crown. Extracts from the 
newsletters of Henry Muddiman will com- 
plete these facts, 


(Sept. 2.) On the 1st his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York arrived late at night, at White- 
hall and went early on the second in the morn- 
ing to Windsor. [By this time the King was 
out of danger]. 

_(Sept. 9.) From Windsor we hear that the 
King, Queen and his Royal Highness are in 
good health and dine publicly together. 

(Sept. 13.) On the 11th the Duke of Mon- 
mouth came from Windsor about eleven at 
night. The next day he was, in obedience to 
his Majesty, making preparations to ge beyond 
the seas. 

(Sept. 16.) The Duke of Monmouth having 
delivered up his commssion as General is pre- 
paring for his voyage beyond seas. 

Sept. 20.) The King has granted the Duke 
of Monmouth a full pardon, for all crimes 
before the 13th of this instant September. 


This, Monmouth’s first pardon, does not 
seem to be known. I have no doubt that it 
will be found on the Patent Rolls of 31 
Car, II, now at the Record Office. 

A few more extracts from the newsletters 
complete this narrative. 


(Sept. 25). The Commissions to the Duke of 
Monmouth and Earl of Macclesfield as General 
and Lieut. General are revoked, but all the 
former’s offices are continued to him. On the 
*th the Duke of Monmouth parted from 
Whitehall between 4 and 5 and went with the 
evening tide to the Charlotte i Holland, 
alriving at the Hague on the 26th]. 

(Oct. 14), On the 13th his Majesty came to 
Whitehall from Newmarket... There has 


lately been published a seditious pamphlet un- 
der the title of an ‘ Appeal from the Country 
to the City. [The Council ordered the dis- 
persers to be seized]. 

(Oct. 16). The Earl of Shaftesbury was on 
the 14th removed from the place of President 
of the Council, to which may be added that, on 
the 16th, he was struck out of the list of Privy 
Councillors. The wife of Thompson, the prin- 
ter of the ‘‘ Domestic Intelligence,” Anne 
Brewster, widow to one Brewster who was 
prisoner in Newgate on such like account and 
died there, one Murray and one Ray are taken 
into custody about dispersing the “ Appeal.” 

Mrs. Thompson was discharged at once 
and was not tried. Brewster’s husband was 
one of the publishers of the fraudulent 
‘Speeches and Prayers’ of the regicides, 
and died in Newgate in 1664. Murray and 
Ray (Rea) were clerks in the “‘ letter 
office.’” Ray was eight months in prison, 
and his petition for release is noted on 
p. 469 of the Calendar of Domestic State 
Papers for 1679-80. 

On 29 Nov., ‘‘ about two in the morning ” 
the Duke of Monmouth returned, without 
the King’s permission. Charles II refused 
to see him and deprived him of all his 
other appointments. His troop of the 
Guards was placed under the command of 
the Duke of Albemarle, by the King himself, 
in Hyde Park, upon Dec. 1. The lieuten- 
ancy of the East Riding and the govern- 
ment of Hull were given to the Earl of 
Mulgrave, and the Earl of Chesterfield was 
made Lord Chief Justice in Eyre and Lord 
Lieutenant of Stafford. All the above facts 
render the actual date of the first publica- 
tion of the ‘‘ Appeal’? a matter of some 
importance. 


4. Harris’s Frrst Literary Prracy, 
THE ‘ APPEAL.’ 


The title-page of the pamphlet briefly 
termed the ‘ Appeal’ runs :— 

An Appeal from the Country to the City, 
for the preservation of His Majesty’s person, 
liberty, property and the Protestant religion. 
Salus populi suprema lex. Laopolis, London. 
Printed in the year 1679. 

It is generally agreed nowadays that the 
writer of this tract was Charles Blount, the 
deist and suicide. (See Life in_ the 
‘D.N.B.’). But some attribute it to Robert 
Ferguson, the ‘‘ plotter.’’ The tract, how- 
ever, was signed at the end ‘Junius 
Brutus ’’—a distinct threat to Charles II — 
and under this pseudonym it will usually 
be found catalogued. The minatory charac- 
ter of this signature was increased by the 
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on the title-page, for 


word ‘“‘ Laopolis ’ 
ads signifiec e pe é ary as 
r signified th ople at large, as 


opposed to the mob. The “ people ’’ were 
called upon to act against Charles II. The 
one point of the tract to which historians 
always call attention is that it advocated 
Monmouth’s claim to the Crown, not on the 
ground that he (the son of Lucy Walter, 
alias Barlow) was legitimate, but because 


“he who has the worst title makes the best | 


King.’ Because of this, the legend of the 
‘* black box ’’ (containing a certificate of the 
marriage of Charles II. to Monmouth’s 
mother) was set on foot in a pamphlet by 
Dr. Tonge, the inventor of Oates’s plot, and 
gave the greatest possible annoyance to the 
King, compelling him to take steps which 
will be found recorded in the London Gazette 
and the Privy Council Registers. 

The most abominable part of the tract, 
however, had nothing to do with this claim. 
It is the most incendiary document known 
in English history. As I shall prove, the 
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22 Jan. 1680, Henry Muddiman said :— 


On the 2ist Mr. Oates and Mr. Bedlow 
were to make out their charge against the Lord 


Chief Justice, at the hearing of which his 
Majesty commanded that the Council door 


should be opened to... such as would come in to 
be witnesses of the fairness of the proceedings. 
The name of “articles” made a great noise, 
but the things, after Justice Warcup had by 
his oath testified his lordship’s readiness upon 
all occasions to assist them [the Justices of the 
Peace] in pursuing designs, were so slender 
and so fully cleared by his lordship that, to the 
of all that heard it, the Council 
less than leave the Lord Chief 


not do 


| Justice his remedy against them according to 


| Lordship should have 
acquittal of Sir George Wakeman, Mr. Oates 


| 


edition of the tract printed in October 1679 | 


consisted of four sheets in quarto, that is 
thirty-two pages, including the title-page 
and two blank pages.. It was not found out 
at the time who had published this edition, 


Law. One thing | must take notice of, that as 
to that vile scandal [set on foot by Care and 
Francis Smith] first raised and endeavoured 
to be kept up amongst the fanatics, as if his 
taken money for the 


himself did declare that he knew nothing of 
it. 

Writing on Jan. 24 Muddiman 
nounced :—‘‘ Harris, the printer of 
‘ Protestant Domestick’ is sent to gaol.” 

Harris’s indictment is set out in W. H. 


an- 
the 


Hart’s collection of press indictments, 
termed by him Index LEzxpurgatorius 
| dnglicanus, and was for the following 


and with this edition Benjamin Harris had | 


nothing to do. Sir Roger L’ Estrange, in 
his Observators, Nos, 162 and 163 for June 
29 and July 1, 1682, states:—that Langley 
Curtiss ‘ published the Appeal too, for 
which Harris was pilloried’’; and again 
that, of ‘‘ those two treasonous pamphlets 
the ‘ Appeal’ and the ‘ Intercepted Letter,’ 
in which two cases I am resolved to publish 
unquestionable affidavits,’’ Langley Curtiss 
was the first publisher. 

Benjamin Harris, ‘therefore, commenced 
his career as a literary pirate and a suppor- 
ter of Monmouth by reprinting Langley 
Curtiss’s ‘ Appeal’ in 1680. This second 
edition was in folio, not in quarto. The 
date ‘‘1679’’ to be found in the second 
edition was correct, according to the usual 
reckoning, as the New Year began on March 


25. 


5. Harris aNp Cuter Justice Scrocecs. 


In the meantime, Shaftesbury’s other pam- 
phleteers, Henry Care and Francis Smith, 
had been busily engaged in attacking Scroggs 
for discrediting Oates and ‘‘ Bedloe ”’ at Sir 
George Wakeman’s trial on 18 July 1679. 
Oates and ‘“ Bedloe’’ themselves 
had the impudence to present ‘articles ”’ to 
the Privy Council, practically amounting 
to an impeachment of Scroggs. Writing on 


actually | 


passage in Harris’s Protestant (Domestick) 
Intelligence, No. 57 for Jan. 20, 1679/80. 

On Friday, the 16th instant, articles of 
High misdemeanour were offered .... by Dr. 
[sic] Oates and Capt. [sic] Wm. Bedloe against 
the Lord Chief Justice Scroggs. Therefore, if 
any have been oppressed or injured by the said 
Lord Chief Justice they will speedily be heard 
if they in time come in, the cause ’tis thought 
will be heard at the beginning of February. 

Harris, however, was never tried upon 
this indictment, for in the meantime it had 
been found out that he had reprinted the 
‘Appeal,’ and he was at once tried for that 
far more serious crime. But (and this is a 
point to which attention should be drawn) 
only one official report of his trial was 
printed, and this was in the Gazette. 

The London Gazette for 5-9 Feb., 1679/80, 
contains the following passage :— 

London, Febr. 5. ‘This afternoon Mr. 
Benjamin Harris, the publisher of one of the 


Domestic Intelligences, was brought to his 
| trial at Guildhall, upon an information for 


| selling and publishing a scandalous and sedi- 


tious pamphlet called the “ Appeal from the 
Country to the City.” The matter having 
been fully proved, the Lord Chief Justice gave 
the charge to the jury and told them that all 
the judges of England have unanimously de- 
clared their opinion that not only the printing, 
selling and publishing of scandalous and sedl- 


‘tious books and pamphlets, but even of false 
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news, is an offence at Common Law and punish- 


able. And, as for that pamphlet Mr. Harris 
was charged with, he let them know it was of 
a most dangerous nature and contained things 
which came very near to Treason, if they were 
not Treason, &c. Upon which the jury brought 
him in guilty of selling the said pamphlet. 
But, being informed that they could not bring 
in that verdict and that they must either find 
him guilty of the information or not guilty, 
they brought in their verdict guilty. Where- 
upon Mr, Harris was secured and committed 
to the King’s Bench [prison] in order to his re- 
ceiving the judgment of the Court. 


Harris’s indictment at this trial is set out 
in W. H. Hart’s Index Ezxpurgatorius 
Anglicanus, on pp. 206-208. This, of 
course, quotes the incriminating passages. 

Luttrell, in his Journal (i. 36) asserts 
that Harris ‘‘ was not the first publisher ’ 
of the ‘ Appeal,’ which, as has already been 
proved, is true, ‘‘ but one Nathaniel Thomp- 
son, Who was never prosecuted for the same, 
but this Harris bore all.’’ This last state- 
ment is (as Thompson himself said) a de- 
liberate ‘‘lie,’”’ taken from Langley Curtiss’s 
True Protestant Mercury, No. 154 for 24-28 
June 1682. Luttrell’s Journal at this time 
was not a diary, 
but a compilation of later date taken largely 
from Curtiss’s most untruthful paper. 
Thompson’s Loyal Protestant of 1681 and 
1682 should be compared with both. 

On 12 Feb. ‘“‘sentence was 
Harris, to stand in the pillory an hour be- 
fore the Royal Exchange, fined £500, remain 
in prison till it be paid, and bound to the 
good behaviour for three years.’’ Harris 
begged to be sent to Newgate rather than to 
the King’s Bench prison, and we can infer 
that the reason for his request was that 
Newgate was not far from his shop under 
the Royal Exchange, and that thus he 
would be better able to carry on his seditious 
papers and pamphlets. The King’s Bench 
prison was in Southwark, on the other side 
of the river. On 17 Feb. ‘‘ Mr. Benjamin 
Harris, the ‘ Domestick Intelligencer,’ gave 


that part of satisfaction to the Law to stand | 


in the pillory in sight of his shop, when the 
‘Appeal’ was burnt by the hand of the 


common hangman.”’ In the Calendar of 
Domestic State Papers for 1679-1680, on 
p. 897, a Whig newsletter writer com- 


ments:—‘‘ All the time no person dared to 
cast anything at him; nay, one did but 
speak against him and was in danger of 
being made the subject of the multitude’s 
Tage.’ 


Obviously, Dunton’s statement in 1705, 


kept from day to day, | 


passed on | 


that Harris’s wife ‘‘ like a kind rib*’ stood 
by his side to protect him is nonsense. 

On the same day Harris published the fol- 
lowing denial in his Protestant (Domestick) 
Intelligence, No. 65 for Feb. 17, 1679/80 :— 


There having been a false and scandalous 
report spread “abroad that Benjamin Harris, 
bookseller, who was lately tried at Guildhall 
for selling lsic] a book called “An Appeal from 
the Country to the City ’ and thereupon found 
guilty, hath since his trial confessed Dr. [sic]. 


; Oates to be the author thereof. This is to 


acquaint all persons so informed that the said 
Benjamin Harris doth hereby protest and 
declare that he is so far from affirming Dr. 
Oates to be the author of the said « Appeal ” 
that he himself knows not who was the author 
thereof, and that the first of the said ‘ Appeal ’ 
he ever saw was a printed book in quarto of 
four sheets of paper, commonly sold about the 
town some ccmekdavalis time before he sold any 
of them. And that he never had any copy of 
the said ‘ Appeal’ from Dr. Oats, neither in 
manuscript nor print, nor ever had any dis- 
course whatsoever with him, or any from him 
about it. 


This enables us definitely to mark down 
the folio edition of the ‘ Appeal’ to Benjamin 
Harris. 

J. G. Mupprman. 
(To he 


ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. 

Dictionary has no quotation for 
pheric ’’ in this connexion, nor does it ex- 
plain the system. Henry Kingsley has, in 
chap. viii. of ‘The Hillyars and the Bur- 
tons,’ 1866, “To... . get on to Croydon by 
the atmospheric railway.’ Cecil Torr has 
recorded in his delightful ‘Small Talk at 


continued), 


—The Oxford 
‘* atmos- 


Wreyland,’ Abridged Edition, 1926, his 
father’s note on 7 Oct., 1847:— 


Went from Dawlish to Teignmouth by rail- 
way on the atmospheric plan, and to Newton 
by locomotive. 

So at that time the line was not uniform in 
its means of haulage. Torr adds_ that 
Brunel, the engineer of the Great Western, 
thought that stationary engines would lead 
to less loss of power than those dragging 
themselves along. So 
he induced the company to build the line with 
stationary engines, which pumped the air out 
from a pipe between the metals, and thus drew 
the train along by suction. But the leakage 
was so great that the system was abandoned. 

I do not know if there is any reader who 
recalls the use of the system on the Croydon 


line. 
H.. J. 
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‘HILDREN AND SPECTACLES. — (1) | 

The Evening News of 26 July, 1932, | 
quotes the following passage from the Report | 
for 1931 of the L.C.C. School Medical | 
Officer :— 


| 
| 
The strong opposition to the wearing of spec- | 
tacles that used to exist is also breaking down, 
not least because of the activities of spectacles | 
clubs, whereby the care committee worker col- | 
lects the necessary pennies regularly each week. | 

I suppose that this does not mean that the | 
only reason why parents objected to their | 
children wearing spectacles was financial, | 
but what other reasons would there be? Ap- | 
parently the opposition was not always con- | 
fined to parents of elementary school chil- | 
dren. In one of Charlotte M. Yonge’s most | 
popular books, ‘The Daisy Chain,’ a doc- | 
tor’s daughter, who is painfully short- | 
sighted, is not allowed to wear glasses even | 
at fifteen, the only reason being—if I remem- | 
ber rightly—that her mother had an objec- | 
tion to children wearing spectacles. But 
why ? 

(2) What are the earliest references in 
literature, either in fiction or serious works, 
to children wearing spectacles? I do not | 
remember anything earlier than the story | 
cited above, which refers (I think) to the | 
early Victorian period. Even a generation | 
later, spectacled children were still compara- 
tively rare. I remember that a little boy 
who wore glasses when not more than six, 
in the early ’eighties, was regarded as quite 
a local curiosity. 

(3) Has any novelist or writer of chil- 
dren’s stories dealt with the thoughts and | 
feelings of a child (a) on being told that he 
or she would have to wear spectacles, and | 
(b) when first actually wearing them; either 
in the past, when children in glasses were 
so few that they were conspicuous, or in re- 
cent times, since they have become too num- 
erous to be noticeable ? 

(4) When did it become usual for children 
to wear gold-rimmed spectacles, and when | 
were these generally superseded by the now 
fashionable tortoise-shell rims? My impres- | 
sion is that the gold rims became general in | 
the early twenties of this century, before 
1924; as I remember that a small boy, with 
whom I made friends when returning from 
Rouen in that year, remarked with surprise | 
that he had not seen any boys in Normandy | 
wearing them. Of course, a few children ' 


| had worn them at a much earlier date. Mr, 
| Hugh de Selincourt, in his admirable book, 
|‘ Young ’un,’ mentions a boy at the Dulwich 


Preparatory School who wore “ gold spec- 
tacles ’’; the period being, I believe, in the 
nineties. The only youngster that I ever 
saw wearing them when I was a boy was the 
little chap mentioned above under (2), whose 
fond pon es probably bought them to match 
his long golden ringlets, 
G. H. Waite. 


222, South Norwood Hill. 


HE DOUAI PSALTER.—I was informed 
last year, unfortunately I forget by 
whom, that the Douai Psalter was buried 
during the Great War for safety, and when 
exhumed, found to be ruined. Can any 
reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ say whether this state- 


| ment was correct ? 


R. H. TEAspEt, F.s.A. 
Southtown, Great Yarmouth. 


ONVOCATION IN THE XVIII CENT.- 
John Calthrop, vicar of Boston, is stated 

on his epitaph at Gosberton, Lincs., to have 
been ‘“‘a representative of the clergy of this 
diocese in Convocation, 1774.’’ Surely Con- 
vocation was suspended from sitting at this 
period. Were diocesan elections still held in 


| spite of this? 


G. S. Grppons. 


Doctor DE VERDION.—A small engrav- 

ing dated 1802 shows a figure in cocked 
hat, wig, coat and breeches; the elderly face 
is perhaps a little feminine. The name is 


| Miss Grahn, alias Theodora de Verdion, 
Feeag Doctor de Verdion. Who was this 
| lady ? 


G. S. G. 


| QTORY OF AN XVIII CENT. POET. — 


A story, which claims to be true, tells 
of a poet of the eighteenth century, who was 
invited to a nobleman’s house to give a reci- 
tation of his poems. They were received with 
great applause, but when his father, an arti- 
san, come forward to join in the congratula- 
tions, his son disowned him. Can anyone 
identify the poet ? 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


TANTON IN NORFOLK. — A hundred 
years ago the surname Stanton was ex- 
ceedingly common in and around King’s 
Lynn. Where is the village or hamlet from 
which it originally came? 
ERNEST HAaMPDEN-COOK. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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IGEL FOSSARD. — At the date of the 
Survey, 1086, Nigel Fossard, a Saxon, 
was the tenant of many manors in east York- 
shire, under Robert, Count of Mortain. The 
date of Nigel’s death is uncertain; and there 
seems to be some difference of opinion, as to 
his son and successor. Dugdale, Wain- 
wright, Banks, and others say that he was 
succeeded by Adam, his son; but Hunter, 
in ‘ South Yorks,’ quoting the hundred rolls, 
Farrer, in ‘ Early English Charters,’ and 
Ellis, in Yorks, Arch. Journal, vol. v, say 
that Robert was Nigel’s son and heir and his 
successor. To an undated charter, appar- 
ently twelfth-century, relating to land in the 
East Riding, where Nigel Fossard was well 
known and would be referred to as Nigel, 
a witness was Robert, son of Nigel. 
Robert was the son of Nigel Fossard, it will 
help to fix the date of the charter. I shall 
be greatly obliged to any of your readers w ya 

will tell me how this matter now stands; 
refer me to the latest treatise on the of 

T. Watter Hatt. 
Sheffield. 


ULIUS CAESAR’S EYES.—Can any of 
your readers tell me what was the colour 

of Julius Caesar’s eyes? Mr. John Buchan, 
in his recently published ‘ Julius Caesar,’ 


(‘I serve’’) was taken with the Three 
Feathers from King John of Bohemia, killed 
at Crec¢y in 1346. 

Will some reader please say if there is any 


| justification for attributing the words Lich 


| Welsh for “ 


Dyn to Edward I: and if they are really the 


your man ’”’: and if they have 


any historical connection with the Prince 
| of Wales ? 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
ONK’”’ LEWIS. — I am preparing a 


If this | 


study of Matthew Gregory (‘‘ Monk ’’) 
Lewis (1775-1818), and shall welcome com- 
munication with any reader who can give 
me information about him, especially of a 
biographical nature. Biographers. of Lewis 
have depended largely _ the ‘ Life and 
Correspondence . . . ” (London, 1839), and 
authorities such as those listed in the 
‘“D.N.B.’ It seems likely that letters to and 


| from Lewis, and other documents concerning 


him, still exist, perhaps in the possession of 


| ge descendants of his two sisters, to whom 


says that his eye was ‘‘ dark and piercing like | 


an eagle’s.” Mr. Arthur Weigall, in his 
‘Life and Times of Cleopatra,’ says on p. 77 
that Caesar’s eyes were dark, but on p. 112 
speaks of his “‘ keen, grey eyes.’’ Plutarch 
says he was of slender make and fair. 


ARTHUR J. CLEVELAND. 


RATTINTON OF BEWDLEY, WORCES- 
TERSHIRE.—I should be much obliged 


|on the eastern corner of the 


I shall be very grateful for any information 
they can give. 
Louts F. Peck. 
231, Clermont oy Brooklyn, 
New York 3S A. 


ONDON STREET SCULPTURE.—What 
is the best, and most up-to-date, book on 
this topic? Perhaps there is no very 
thorough-going work on it. My enquiry is 
prompted in the first instance, by a wish to 
read something about the figures on the house 
Strand and 


| Agar Street. 


for any information regarding the above fam- 


ily, during the eighteenth century. 
A. J. V. R. 


OSHUA IREMONGER (1717-1804). — 

This man is mentioned in the ‘ Corres- 
pondence of George III’ as an Opposition 
candidate for Hampshire in 1774. I shall 
be glad to know of any sources of informa- 


of reference. 


F, W. Reap. 


CH DIEN: EICH DYN. — Contemporary 

journalism and pageantry are full of the 
words Eich Dyn, said to be Welsh for ‘‘ your 
man,” and attributed to Edward I in 1282 
at Carnarvon. I have always ‘understood 
that the Prince of Wales’s motto, Ich Dien 


pm with the title of 


| Antient British Musick : 


L. 8. 


THE SALT-BOX AS MUSICAL INSTRU- 

MENT.—Bonnel Thornton composed a 
“Ode on St. 
which was ‘‘ adapted to the 
viz. the Salt-Box, 


Ceecilia’s Day,’ 


| the Jew’s Harp, the Marrow-Bones and 
Cleavers, the Hum-Strum or Hurdy-Gurdy, 
&c.”’ 


Beard, the Vauxhall tenor, sang the air 


: | to the salt-box accompaniment of Brent, the 
tion about him other than the ordinary works | 


fencing-master, at one of the Ranelagh enter- 


| tainments. 


The salt-box is referred to in the follow- 
ing lines by Samuel Johnson :— 
In strains more the 
shall join. 
And Clattering, 
combine; 
With a Rap and a Tap while the hollow Side 
sounds, 


exalted Salt-box 


and Battering, and Clapping 
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Up and down leaps the Flap, and with 
Rattling abounds. 

Thomas Price, Master of the Farthing Pie- 
House at Marylebone, is said to have been 
a good performer on the salt-box. 

What was the description of the box and 
in what way was it played? When did it, 
as a musical (?) instrument, go out of use? 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


HE ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL. — 
What is the definition of a Public School 
as understood in England ? 
Joun W. SINGLETON. 
Borough Librarian, 
Accrington. 


* DOUGH-HEADS.”’ — Can any of your 
readers explain why Oldhamites have 
had for years the nickname of Rough-heads? 
J. P. Bacon-PHILLIPs. 
Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


( CTOGENARIAN EX-MAYORESSES.— 
Lancaster has three living ex-Mayoresses 
—of whom the ycungest is 84. Is there any 
other town with a similar record ? 
T. Cann HvGHEs, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


‘MHE SNAKE-DOCTOR. AUTHOR AND 
DATE WANTED. — [ find a_ reference 
amongst my notes to an American story called 
‘The Snake-Doctor,’ published apparently 
betore 1925. Can any reader give me the 
auhor’s name and the date of publication? 
G. H, Wurre. 


222, South Norwood Hill. 
OURCES WANTED. . ; 
1. “‘ Give me back, give me back the wild 
freshness of morning.” 


| to her son, 


2. ‘None grow old but those who were 
never anything but young.” Ascribed to “‘ The 
sententious Rachael Levin”; but who was she? 

Both here are prior to 1864. 
PD. gs 

UTHOR AND MISSING LINE WANTED. 
t\ —I have been trying to find the author and 


the missing line of the following verse :— 

“T will not wish thee grandeur 

I will not wish thee wealth 

But only a contented mind 

? P ? ? 

Kind-hearted friends to love thee 

And honest ones to chide 

And faithful ones to cling to thee 

Whatever may betide.” 

Perhaps one of your readers may be able to 
help me. 

RAYMOND WHITE. 
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- Replies. 


THE FLEETWOOD CABINET, 
(clxii, 51). 


[? may be of interest to record the succes- 

sive possessors of the ‘‘ Fleetwood Cabi- 
net’’ from the time it was presented by the 
Protector, Oliver Cromwell, to his daughter 
Bridget, on her marriage in 1652 to General 
Charles Fleetwood, down to 16 April, 1931, 
when, on the death of Miss Frances Mar 
garet Andrews of Dublin, it became the pro- 
perty of the Trustees of the National Gal- 
lery of Ireland. It is curious, if not some- 
what of an anomaly, that, after having re 
mained in the possession of such strongly 
Nonconformist families as those of Fleetwood 
and Burkitt for upwards of two centuries, it 
should pass into the hands of the Roman 
Catholic family of Corcoran and finally come 
to rest in the National Gallery of Ireland, 
the country of all others where the names 
of Cromwell and Fleetwood were most feared 
and hated. Surely, if wood could speak, 
strong words of protest would be heard issu- 
ing from the cabinet. 

(1) Bridget, daughter of the Protector, 
Oliver Cromwell; married, 1652, General 
Charles Fleetwood, when the cabinet was pre- 
sented to her; died 1662, when she is said 
to have left the cabinet to her niece Sarah, 
the daughter of John Nevill, and wife of 
Thomas Burkitt, of Sudbury, Suffolk. It is 
possible, however, for the reasons stated be 
low, that Bridget Fleetwood left the cabinet 
, Cromwell Fleetwood, who died 
s.p. intestate in 1688, administration of his 
effects being granted to his wife, Elizabeth, 
on 27 Sept., 1688. The latter was the daugh- 
ter of George Nevill and first cousin to Sarah 
Burkitt aforementioned. Her will is dated 
23 May, 1691, and proved 4 June, 169 
(P.C.C. 105 Fane). In it she leaves a legacy 
of £500 ‘‘to my loving cozen Thomas Bur- 
kitt and my loving cozen Sarah Burkitt his 
wife,’’ of whom the former is named one of 
the executors. Although she makes no men- 
tion of the cabinet in her will, it is quite 
possible that, having taken possession of it 
with the other effects of her late husband, 
Cromwell Fleetwood, and having no children 
of her own, she handed it over in her lifetime 
to her cousin, Sarah Burkitt. That the 
‘* Fleetwood Cabinet ’’ was at one time in her 
possession would seem to be indicated from 


' the description of the cabinet in the will of 
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John Burkitt of Sudbury (No. 3. below) | 
wherein he states that it “‘ was formerly Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fleetwood’s.’’ ! 

(2) Sarah, daughter of John Nevill of 
Ridgwell, Essex ; married Thomas Burkitt of 
Sudbury ; died 12 Dec., 1729; bequeathed the 
cabinet to her elder son :— 

(3) John Burkitt, of Grove House, Sud- 
bury; married 1715, Judith, daughter of 
Captain Wright of Ipswich; died 25 Aug., 
1775, aged 86; will dated 5 Jan., 1774, proved 
12 Sept., 1775 (P.C.C. 334 Alexander) in 
which he leaves to his eldest son, John Bur- 
kit, ‘‘ the cabinet which was formerly Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fleetwood’s with what belongs | 
thereto or shall be therein contained at the 
time of my decease, which cabinet was given | 
me by my mother, who particularly desired | 
me to give the same to my said son John.” 
His mother was Sarah Burkitt, née Nevill, | 
to whom Bridget Fleetwood is supposed to | 
have left the cabinet, and if this were correct 
itis hardly likely that John Burkitt, her son, | 
would make the mistake of describing the 
cabinet as once the property of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Fleetwood, the daughter-in-law of Mrs. 
Bridget Fleetwood. Moreover, it hardly 
seems probable that Mrs. Bridget Fleetwood 
would leave such a valued possession as the 
cabinet must have been, a relic of the be- 
loved Protector, to her niece, when she had 
ason and three daughters still living at her 
death. 

(4) John Burkitt, of Grove House, Sud- | 
bury, eldest son of the above; born 1716; 
married 1744 Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
Groves, of Stowmarket, Suffolk; died 6 July, | 
1786; will dated 22 Aug., 1785, proved 31 | 
July, 1786 (P.C.C. 364 Norfolk), in which 
he leaves ‘‘ the Cabinet which was Mrs. 
Fleetwood’s to my son John Burkitt with 
everything which shall be contained therein 
at the time of my death.”’ 

(5) John Burkitt, of Grove House, Sud- 
bury, youngest son of the above; born 1758; 
married Mary Frome; died s.p. 31 July, | 
1841, aged 82; with his death this branch 
of the Burkitts became extinct; will dated 
20 Jan., 1834, proved 22 March, 1842 (P.C.C. 
192-1842), in which he leaves ‘‘ my curious 
cabinet which was formerly the property of 
Mrs. Fleetwood, together with her picture, 
to Alexander Horace Burkitt.’’ 

(6) Alexander Horace Burkitt, of Grove 
House, Sudbury, also of the Bank of Eng- 
land. He was the son of Alexander Sheafe 
Burkitt of Cheltenham (d. 1844), who was 
the son of Alexander Sheafe Burkitt (d. 





| sister of 


; coran 


1793), who was the son of Edward Burkitt 
(d. 1761), who was a younger brother of John 
Burkitt, of Grove House, Sudbury, who died 
1786 (No. 4 above). He is believed to have 
sold the Fleetwood Cabinet to his sister, 
Lydia Augusta, the wife of Dr. Bdward 
Rawlins, of Bedford, and the portrait of 
Bridget Fleetwood together with some of the 
miniatures formerly contained in the cabi- 


| net, to Mr. William Goldsmith, of Bedford, 


a brother of his wife Jane, who was a daugh- 
ter of Mr. Henry Nathaniel Goldsmith, of 
Bedford. The portrait and miniatures in 
question are now in the possession of Dr. 
Harvey Goldsmith, of Bedford. Alexander 
Horace Burkitt has descendants still living 
some of whom are residing in Queensland, 
Australia, and were, until comparatively re- 


| cently, in possession of the early portraits 


of the Burkitt family. I have been unable 
to trace his will. 

(7) Lydia Augusta Burkitt (of Grove 
House, Hammersmith, at date of her will) ; 
Alexander Horace Burkitt above 
mentioned ; mar. 1st, 1838, Dr. Edward Raw- 
lins, of Bedford, who died about 1850; 2nd, 
1854, James Corcoran, of Hammersmith and 
Dublin; died 1862; will dated 15 May, 1861, 


proved in the P.P.C. 31 Dec., 1863, in 
accordance with 
the final decree of the Rt. Hon. Sir James 


Plaistow Wilde Ringal, Judge of this court, 
dated 3rd Dec. 1863 in a cause entitled “ Cor- 
and Halse against Dickenson ” which 
pronounced for the force and validity of the 
said will [N.B. Her sister Louisa Maria mar- 


| ried William Dickenson.] 


In this will she leaves practically every- 
thing to her husband, James Corcoran, in- 
cluding ‘‘ the ebony cabinet ornamented with 
paintings by Old Francks and silver repousée 
work in my possession, which according to a 
tradition in my family formerly belonged to 
Mrs, Fleetwood, the daughter of the Protec- 
tor, Oliver Cromwell, from whom I am by 
a female branch lineally descended, to my 
said dear husband for his absolute use.” 
(8) James Corcoran of Grove House, Brom- 
ham Road, Bedford, husband of the above; 
died s.p. 1879; will dated 14 Aug., 1879, 
proved at Northampton 14 Oct., 1879 (P.P.C. 
1879), in which he leaves his dwelling-house 
in Bromham Road, Bedford, together with 
all furniture and other contents of the said 
house, on trust to his niece, Anna Corcoran, 
with remainder to her children should she 
marry and have any, failing which to his 
nephew (her brother) ‘‘ Edward de Verdon 
Corcoran of the Bank of England,’’ to whom 
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he left his business premises at 63, High 
Street, Bedford. 
mention the cabinet, but it was no doubt 
included in the furniture and other contents 
of his dwelling-house, 

(9) Anna Corcoran of Grove House, Brom- 
ham Road, Bedford, daughter of Martin Cor- 
coran and niece of above James Corcoran. 
In 1881 the Bedford Archaeological Institute 
visited her house and inspected the Fleet- 
wood Cabinet (‘ N. and Q.,’ 10 S. ii. 67). She 
died unmarried about 1890 and her house, 
together with the furniture and other con- 
tents, including the Fleetwood Cabinet, 
passed to her brother :— 

(10) Edward de. Verdon Corcoran, of 
Grove House, Bedford; married Jeannie, 
daughter of Patrick Andrews, of Dublin; 
died s.p. about 1900, leaving most of his pro- 
perty, including the Fleetwood Cabinet, to 
his wife, who died about two years after- 
wards, leaving such property as she _pos- 
sessed, including the Fleetwood Cabinet, to 
her sister :— 

(11) Miss Frances Margaret Andrews, of 
‘* Clarendon,’? Terenure Road, Dublin, 
daughter of Patrick Andrews, of Dublin, and 
sister of the above; died 16 April, 1931; will 
dated 12 Oct., 1908, last of six codicils dated 
5 April, 1931, proved with codicils at Dub- 
lin, December, 1931; she left the Fleetwood 
Cabinet to the Trustees of the National Gal- 
lery of Ireland, in the following terms :— 


I bequeath to the trustees of the National 
Gallery of Ireland the cabinet known as the 
“Fleetwood Cabinet ” which was presented by 
the nation to the daughter of Oliver Cromwell 
on her marriage to General Fleetwood—the 
said cabinet before being handed over, to be 
marked with a brass or other suitable label 
stating it was a gift of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
de Verdon Corcoran of Bedford. 


She also left to the Municipal Art Gal- 
lery, Harcourt Street, Dublin, the carved 
oak bust of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the two 
fire-screens painted on oak by Holbein, and 
the painting ‘Good Night.’ She directed 
that the whole of her estate both real and 
personal, especially her freehold properties 
in Bedford and elsewhere in England, be 
realised—except such portions of such free- 
hold properties as may be considered neces- 
sary to retain to provide for the life annuity 
created by the will of Edward de Verdon Cor- 
coran and the four life annuities created by 
the will of Jeannie de Verdon Corcoran so 
long as they shall subsist. 

Note.—According to a 


He does not specifically | 


| ing the Commonyealth. 





at that time reposing in the museum at Old 
Leinster House. 


H. R. E. Rupxry, 
ee ajor, 
Brook House, Compton, Nr. Guildford. 


INES FOR UTTERING OATHS (elxiii, 
63, 102).—In Captain John Pickering’s 
Note-Book, 1656-1660, are many entries for 
profane swearing and cursing. He was 
sworn 10 Aug., 1656, to execute the office of a 
Justice of the Peace for the West Riding, 
and was a notable captain of Dragoons dur- 
The Note-Book was 
printed in vols. xi and xv of the Thoresby 
Society, with a short biography. 

There are forty-five convictions for profane 
swearing, and a few for cursing. Some of 
the oaths were ‘‘ By God’s hartt,’’ ‘‘ God’s 
flesh,’’ ‘‘ Mass,’’ ‘‘Belady,’’ ‘‘ By God,” 
‘“God’s wounds,”’ ‘‘ God’s Heart, word and 
blood,’’ and ‘‘ God’s plagg light on her.” 

There are also numerous entries of mar- 
riages and of offences of drunkenness; steal- 
ing; robbery, harbouring highway-man; 
witchcraft ; keeping a common alehouse with- 
out licence. Also recognizances to appear at 
the General Quarter Sessions. The following 
is the second entry in the Note-Book, and is 
a good example of the rest :— 


Memorand; that John Smith, of West Ardsley 
collier, was convicted before Mr. Ward o 
Pomfret upon the oaths of Wm. Cotton and 
Thos. Kidson, the 30th of August last, for 
being drunk, the 13th of the same month, and 
did then also profanely sweare six oathes one 
after another; for which offence he forfeited 
one and forty shillings eight pence; and 
warrant given by me to the Constable to levy 
the same and for want of distresse to set him 
in the stockes for the space of thirty six howers. 


G. D. Lup. 


Among the records of the Corporation of 
Tenterden is preserved a thin paper book of 
only eighteen leaves but full of interest from 
its many quaint entries. It bears on the 
cover :— 

A Booke for entring the punishmt of 
Vagrants, Swearers, Drunckards, Affrayers, 
Sabboth breakers and other offenders convicted 
and estreated. 

The entries were made by the Town Clerks 
and commence in the year 1632. A few ex- 
amples are quoted :— 

The xxviiith October 1634, Robert Raynton, 
taylor, was called before John Austen, maior, 
and Robert Woolball, jurat, and there con- 


ah | victed for the p’phane swearing of 3 p’phane 
lady who visited | ake 
Dublin last April, the Fleetwood cabinet was | 


oathes. . . and was therefore adjudged to pay 
iiis., but in defalt of paymt thereof he was 
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committed unto the stockes. 


lith Sept. 


husbandman, 


1658, Nehemiah 


by ye oath of Math. 


was convicted 


Ockenfold 


was 


Greeneland convicted be- 
fore George Curties, esq., maior, for swearing 
one p’phane oath—by his faith—and pd 3s. 4d. 
yeh I gave to Thomas Candey, churchwarden. 
5th July, 1666, John Usborne of Tenterden, 


before 


George 


Tilden, esq., maior, by ye oaths of two witt- 
nesses for swearing 3 p’phane oaths on ye sd 
day. And is to pay 3s.; and ye sd John Usborne 
was convicted tor beeing drunke at Tenterden 
aforesaid on 5 July, 1666 and thereupon sate 
in ye stocks 6 howers. ea 
19th May 1673, William Sharpe of Tenterden, 
cordwayner, was duly convicted before Tho. 
Stace, maior, upon ye oaths of Wittnesses for 
swearing p’phane oaths 5 sev’all times at 


Tenterden aforesd on 19° Maii instant. 


is therefore to pay 5s. to ye use of ye poore 
here or els to sitt in ye stocks here 3 whole 


howers. 
deliv’ed out. 


And warrant thereuppon 
(For being drunk at the same 


made 


and 


time he had to pay another 5s. or six hours 
A. H. T. 


HOLDEN (clxiii. 100).—I am afraid I can- 
not identify the John and Margaret 


in the stocks]. 


Holden, to 
refers. 


whom 


Mrs. 


Mattsy VERRILL 
I have not yet seriously attempted 


the genealogy of the Lincolnshire Holdens ; 
Ihave a few pedigrees. and several references, 


but no mention of the surname Maltby or | 


the place Halton. I find Robert Holden, of 


Barton-on-Humber, merchant, chapman, and 


mercer, 1482. In the sixteenth century there | 
is John Holden of Mumby Chapel, and fami- 


lies of the name living at Whaplode and 
Moulton, Lincoln, Stickney, Tevelby, Pinch- 
beck, Hemingby, and elsewhere. 


clues, 


As possible 


I might mention that Lincolnshire 


Holdens of this period intermarried with 
families named Marflett (1585), Carryngton 
(1593), and Prescott of Sutterby and Salt- 


fleetby. 


Admon. of John Holden of Lincoln 


was granted by the Consistory Court of Lin- 


coln, 1576. 
Replying to 
query, I am 


your 


correspondent’s 
convinced that the surname 


last 


Holder has no connection with Holden. Hold- 


ing, however, is a variation of Holden. 


The 


North-country Holdens derive from a Lan- 


cashire family, de Holdene. 


century this 


In the sixteenth 
was pronounced Hoden, and 
often spelt Hoden, Hodin, and Howden. 


The 


Warwickshire Holdens, of Erdington, appar- 
ently descended from one Holdwinus (vide 


Dugdale), 


In my opinion, the Surrey family of Holm- 
den, or Holmeden, 


still extant, 


is 


also a 


branch of the Holdens, the arms being almost 


identical at an early period (vide Visitation 


of Surrey and Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’). 
Apart from obvious variations of the above 
forms, all searches should include Houlden, 
Houlding, etc., which are very common, and 
in fact the spelling found in Lincolnshire 
to-day. 

Witrrep H. Horpen. 


\ EDICAL ORGANIZATION OF INDIAN 
ARMY (elxiii. 101).—Your correspond- 
ent will find a very complete answer to his 


| question in Vol. ii. chapter xxvii. of ‘ The 
| History of the I.M.S., 1600-1913,’ by Lt.-Cou. 


. G. Crawford, London, W. Thacker ana 
Co., 1914. Briefly, it may be stated that the 


seal I.M.D. was a subordinate branch, the mem- 
An¢ 2 


bers of which (Dressers, Stewards, Apothe- 
caries, etc., in earlier times; Asst. Surgeons 
and Sub-Asst. Surgeons at the present day) 
were warrant, not commissioned, officers. It 
should be noted, however, that the Senior 
Asst. Surgeons in the Department, number- 
ing about one hundred, now hold the ranks 
of Major, Captain and Lieutenant. 

On p. xliv. of the sanfe author’s ‘ Roll of 
the I.M.S., 1615-1930,’ London, W. Thacker 
and Co., 1930, occurs the following addendum 
to the chapter previously mentioned :— 

From 2 October 1918 the title of the Military 
Indian Subordinate Medical Department was 
changed to Indian Medical Department, drop- 
ping out the word subordinate, in recognition 
of the services of the department during the 
war, so it is now known as the I.M.D 

Fifty years ago, the initials I.M.D. were 
often used instead of I.M.S., for the Indian 
Medical Service, on the analogy of A.M.D. This 
phraseology. was quite incorrect, the I.M.S: 


| always having been a Service, not a Depart- 


ment. The title has long since been discon- 


| tinued, and few can now remember that it was 


ever in use. 
Ve. 
EPTUAGINT: POCKET EDITION 
(clxiii. 101).—I have long had one: it 
measures 4}ins. x 2jins. It is in two vol- 
umes of about 700 pages each; the type, 
though small, is beautifully clear. My only 
regret is that it does not also contain the 
Apocrypha. I have often slipped one vol- 
ume into each side-pocket. It was printed 
by Hutchison and Brookman and published 
by Thomas Tegg, London, and Richard Grif- 
fin and Co., Glasgow, in 1831. 
S. GAsELEE. 


The Oxford edition of the Septuagint pub- 
lished in 1848 is a small octavo of 2,059 
pages. But it is broken up into three vol- 
umes, the thickest being vol. i, with 809 
pages, and any one of these volumes goes 
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easily into the pocket. This is a sisi 
Septuagint, with the text of the Vatican 
MS. and readings from the Codex Alexan- 
drinus at the foot of the page. Exactly how 
early in the nineteenth century the firm of 
Samuel Bagster and Sons published their 

edition of the Septuagint in one volume, I 
do not know. It has no date on the title- 
page. It is in very small print, and con- 
tains none of the apocryphal books. The 
order of the books is the same as in the ordin- 

ary English Bible. The text occupies 585 
pages, so arranged that it can be combined 
with other versions, such as the Vulgate, 
which are also printed on 585 pages, corres- 
ponding page by page. The Septuagint vol- 
ume contains 104 preliminary pages of 
various readings. The book is almost exactly 
the same size as vol. i of the 1848 Oxford 
Septuagint, and about three ounces lighter. 
Not all Septuagints are of the dimensions of 
that folio with which Dr. 
Osborne, the bookseller. 
L. R. M. 


Birmingham University. 
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| restore thee to a righteous man, 


Johnson once felled | 
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ONGFELLOW’S ‘ THE GOLDEN Li¢. 


OND’: THE LETTER JOD (elviij, 
134).—The explanation of the allusion ip 
the quotation 


As surely as the letter Jod 
Once cried aloud and spake to God. 
Longtellow, ‘ Golden Legend,’ viii, 53, 


is in the Midrash Genesis Rabba, section 47 


on Genesis xvii. 15:—‘‘ and God said unto 
Abraham, ‘ As for Sarai thy wife, thou 
shalt not call her name Sarai, but Sarah 


shall her name be’.’’ The Midrash on the 
passage says :— 

God took (the last letter) Jod from the name 
of Sarai, and divided it (numerically) into two: 


half he gave unto Abraham, and half remained 
with Sarah. 
But the Jod complained before God: “ Why 


hast thou taken me 
a righteous woman?’ 


away from (the name of) 
’ But God replied: “I will 
who will first 
called Hosea (without the letter Jod in his 
but afterwards he shall be called 


be 
name), 


| Jehoshua (with a Jod).” 


It should perhaps be explained that the 


| letter Jod or Yod is the smallest letter in the 


During the first half of the nineteenth cen- | 


tury, 
and published a number of miniature edi- 
tions of the Old and New Testaments, Book 
of Common Prayer, Concordances, Glos- 


saries, etc., in various versions and lan- 
guages. Among these exists, I believe, a 
Septuagint, about 4ins. high. Enquiry at 


the British Museum, or at the Bible Society, 
would doubtless produce it. 

I have pocket portions of the Septuagint— 
‘‘Liber Psalmorum (with other parts) 
Venice,’’ 1533-34, 44ins. high; 
Davidis > (in parallel Hebrew and 
Latin), Franckerae . 1646, 4ins. 
Psalms (in ancient Greek), c. 
3 7-8ins. high. I have also Novum 
mentum (Vulgate version), Cologne, 
4iins. high. 


1800, 
Testa- 
1630, 
Wm. 


VE, KENT (clxili. 
origin 


JAGGARD, 


ETLEYS, NEAR DOWN 
101).—I can say nothing of the 

of the name of this house, but it 
is interesting as having been the home 
of Miss Sarah Wedgwood, Emma _ Dar- 
win’s aunt. That formidable old lady 
rarely entered her beautiful garden, 
kept a special pair of black gloves 
ting on coals and shaking hands with little 
boys and girls. See ‘ Emma eg A 


entury of Letters,’ Murray, 1915, ii, 105. 
J. Sisiac Glaesane 





‘© Psalmii | 


the firm of Bagster and Sons printed | 


| divided, 


high; | 


and } 
“for put- | 





Hebrew alphabet (cf. iota, jot). Whe 
Sarai’s name was changed to Sarah, the 
letter Yod complained : the numerical value 
of yod is 10. The passage can be seen in 
English in ‘ Rabbinical Commentary on 
Genesis,’ by Hershon, p. 92. : 

In the altered names Sarah and Abraham 
the alteration substitutes the letter H 
(Hebrew He) in either case. The numerical 
value of H being 5, thus the number 10 was 
5 being given to Sarah and 5 to 
Abraham. 

G. H. B. 

RIERS ON GRAVES (clxiii. 98).—To the 

quotations given by V. R. may be added 


one furnished by the ‘ N. E. D.,’ s.v. ‘ brier,’ 
sbl 2. Dr. Sebastian Evans (1830-1909), 
in his first volume of poetry, ‘ Brother 


Fabian’s Manuscript’ (1865) wrote :—‘‘They 
dolve a grave . . And covered it with 
brere.” The ‘N. E. D.’ also quotes from 
the poems of Robert Bloomfield (1766-1823), 
a Suffolk man, the phrase ‘ new-briar’d 
graves.”’ 

L. R. M. Srracway. 

Birmingham University. 

This no doubt refers to the binding of 
briers round and over the turfs (or turves) 
of graves to keep them in position when 
newly placed on graves. 

I was only a school- boy at Latymer School, 
Edmonton, when, on paying a_ visit to 
Charles Lamb’s grave (then unnoticed) I 
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saw What must be one of the last observ- | 
ances of this old custom. 

Willow lathes were also used, but these | 
vem to have been removed when the turf was 
fully established; they grew so quickly. 

In some engravings of old churchyards, 
and in some editions of Blair’s ‘ Grave,’ 
these ‘‘ bambinoed’’’ graves may be observed, 
but no special attention is drawn to them. 

The reference in ‘ The Old Curiosity Shop 
should be ‘‘ green mound,” not “‘ green 
mould.”’ 


? 


E. E. Newton. 


HE INDUSTRY OF SKEP-MAKING | 

(clxiii. 64).—In reply to Mr, ALFRED 
E. Hamitt, of Chicago, I beg to state that 
skeps may be obtained, in several sizes, from 
Mr. H. Brayshaw, 39, Brownlow Hill, Liver- 
pool. 


ALBERT WADE. 


IBLIOGRAPHY OF WHALING (clxiii. 
65, 104).—E. Y. will find a complete list 
on p. 315 of Dr. Jenkins’ ‘ History of the 
Whale Fisheries,’ published in London, 1921. 
Unfortunately this is now out of print, but | 

itcan be seen in most libraries. 
ALBERT WADE. 

Liverpool. 


OVENTRY GUILD NAMES, 1340-1545 
' (clxiii. 98).—John Socket, clearly Sir 
John Tochet (or Tuchet) Lord Audley. 
There were several within the period given. 
(1) John, Lord Audley (1405-8); (2) his 
grandson, succ. 1459, d. 1490; (3) the latter’s 
grandson, restored as Lord Audley, 1512 (see 
‘The Complete Peerage,’ 2nd ed., vol. i). 

I should think many of the names could | 
be identified without great difficulty, especi- 


ally the ecclesiastics and those termed | 
“miles.”” A Sir Nicholas de Stafford, Kt., | 


and Elizabeth his wife were granted a mar- 
ket at Tiddeswell, Co. Derby, on 5 July, 
1393 (Charter Roll). A Sir John de Ipstones | 
was killed in 1393/4 when on his way to 
Westminster as a knight of the shire, by | 
Roger de Swynnerton (Ancestor, vii. 234). 


R. S. B. 


BETTY, THE FRUIT GIRL, OF ST. | 
_ JAMES’S STREET (clxiii. 100). | 
Walpole, in his ‘ Letters,’ several times re- 
fers to her, and I take the following obituary 
notice from a footnote on p. 455 of vol. ii 
of the Toynbee edition of the ‘ Letters ’ :— 
Aug. 30 [1797]. Aged 67, at her house facing 
oe James’s Street, at the top of Park Place, | 
Mrs, Elizabeth better known by the | 


Neale, 
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| seems 


name of Betty. She had kept, for very many 
years, a house in St. James’s Street, as a fruit- 
shop, from which she had retired about 14 
years. She had the first pre-eminence in her 
occupation be justly called the 


might 
Queen of Apple-women. Her knowledge of 


and 


| families and characters of the last and present 


age, was wonderful. She was a woman of pleas- 
ing manners and conversation, and abounding 
with anecdote and entertainment. Her com- 
pany was ever sought for by the highest of our 
men of rank and fortune. She was born in the 
same street in which she ever lived, and used 
to say she never slept out of it but twice, on a 
visit to a friend in the country, and at a 
Windsor installation. (Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine 1797, Pt. ii, p. 891). 


Walpole’s references are given in the in- 
dex under ‘ Neale.’ 
R. S. B. 


KE4ts IN AMERICA: *“ LEAF- 
FRINGED ”’ (clxiii. 97).—I am quite 
prepared to give Elizabeth Denning the 


eredit for inventing this compound epithet 
| herself, especially 


as she applies it to a 
matter-of-fact word such as “stems.’’ It 
to be more obvious to think of a 
‘stem ’’ being leaf-fringed than a “‘ legend ”’; 


| Elizabeth Denning comes so much nearer to 
| the botany book than does Keats. f 
| write really to point out that the asterisk in 


But I 


the ‘N. E. D.’ does not mean that the word 
is imperfectly naturalised; it is merely a 
device for catching the eye and helping the 
reader to find the quotation containing the 
particular compound he is interested in. 
The quotations are printed continuously for 
a number of different compounds, the order. 


| of the quotations being the alphabetical order 


of the asterisked words. 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 
HE BALLAD OF SEMMER-WATER 
(clxiii. 99).—The ballad is by Sir Walter 
Watson, beginning :— 
Deep asleep, deep asleep, 
Deep asleep it lies, 
The still lake of Semmer-water 
Uuder the still skies. 
This, the only ‘“‘lake’’ in Yorkshire, is 
near Hawes and Askrigg. 
L. R. M. Stracwan. 


ERALDIC: IDENTIFICATION OF 
ARMS WANTED (clxiii. 99). — The 
arms and crest of Cookes. Quarterly, 1st 
and 4th, or, two chevrons gu. betw. six mart- 
lets sa.; 2nd and 3rd, Sa. a buck’s head 
cabossed or. Crest: a hand holding a dagger, 
are the arms and crest of Cookes. of Nor- 
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grove, Co. Worcester, bart., 1664-1701. Sir 
Thomas Cookes, 2nd bart. of Norgrove, foun- 
ded Worcester College, Oxford. Ar, two 
chevrons between six martlets three, two and 
one, gu. quartering Jennet and Dinham. 
Crest: An arm armed with a short sword 
issuing from a mural crown. Motto: Deo, 
Regi, vicino, are the arms, crest and motto, 
of Cookes, of Bentley, Co. Worcester. 

Ar, two chevrons gu. betw. six martlets 
three, two and one, sa. Crest: Out of a 
ducal coronet or, a dexter arm embowed in 
mail ppr. holding in the hand a sword ar. 
are the arms and crest of Jennet, also of 
Norgrove, Co. Worcester. 

Although the combination of the metals 
and tinctures on the above arms do not quite 
agree with those given by your correspond- 
ent, they may be of some assistance. (See 
Burke’s ‘General Armory,’ 1878, and Pap- 
worth’s ‘Ordinary of Brit. Armorials,’ 


1874). 


Ss: P. 
HONETIC ENGLISH (celxii. 84), — 


While entirely in agreement with the re- 
marks of Proressor <A. H. Cooper- 
PricHarp with regard to the lack of tran- 
quillity and balanced reasoning of so many 
people at the present day, I venture to differ 
from him as to the most desirable method of 
spelling certain words which he mentions. 

If the Professor approves of restoring the 
final k to such words as ‘* music,” why take 
exception to ‘‘connexion ’”’ instead of ‘‘ con- 
nection’’? I may mention that a few years 
ago, when 1 was a correspondent for The 
Times, my typist invariably put ‘“ connec- 
tion,’? but this was invariably altered to 
‘“connexion’’ in the printed copy, and 
everyone, I suppose, will admit that The 
Times is conservative in such matters. 

Of course, as PROFESSOR COOPER-PRICHARD 
points out, orthography is symbolism which 
represents ideas, and for this reason I think 
the adoption of phonetic spelling most un- 
desirable because pronunciation is highly 
variable. 

C. TynpaLtt WULcKOo. 

142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


‘HE BAZAR DE LA CHARITE (clxiii. 
91;s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’). — The date of 
the fire at the Bazar de la Charité at Paris, 
when the Duchesse d’ Alencon lost her life, 
was May 4 (not March 4), 1897. For veri- 
fication, see Letters of Queen Victoria, vol. 
ili, pp. 156, 157. 


M. PrETRENA BROCKLEBANK. 
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LOcaTion OF FAMOUS PICTURES 

(clxili. 100).—(n) J. F. Lewis: ‘ Liliun 
Auratum.’ This picture was painted by 
John Frederick Lewis in 1871, when he was 
in his sixty-seventh year. It was exhibited 
(No. 645) at the Royal Academy in 1873, 
and bought by Mr. Quilter. It is now in the 
Birmingham Art Gallery. See the Magazine 
of Art, March, 1897, and ‘ Hours in the Bir. 
mingham Art Gallery,’ by Arthur B. Chan- 
berlain, p. 109, 

BENJAMIN WALKER, F.S.A, 
59, Sutton Road, Erdington. 


JLACE-NAME PUCKLECHURCH (elxiii, 

101). Pucklechurch is presumably 
‘ Puck-Hill Church.” And Puck-Hill is a 
common enough name. It is Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s ‘* Pook’s Hill,’”? and in Bournemouth 
we have a church on ‘‘ Poke’s Down”? (vul- 
garly called ‘‘ West Southbourne’’). I do 
not think there is any saint’s name behind 
Puckle. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


AMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES (ii, 

189).—In a review of ‘ Lectures on 

Draniatic Literature’ (5 S. iv. 498) will be 
found the following :— 

Dear old Sheridan Knowles never lost his 
dramatic proclivities, _ Even when he was a 
Baptist minister he might be seen, after an 
exposition at Exeter Hall, snugly ensconced in 
a private box of the Opera (then housed at the 
Lyceum), listening with delight to the music 
ot any of the great masters. 

A. H. W. Fynaore. 


Littlehampton. 


HE GAME OF EO (elxii. 354; clxiii. 69, 
104).—I have a small card, about 2in. 
by ldin. (oblong) on which is printed in 
letter-press, within an oval border, “ E.-0. 
every evening, at the Great House at the 
corner of Little Suffolk Street, Cockspur 
Street, Pall Mall, a red lamp at the corner.” 
The letters ‘‘ EO’? had a hyphen between 
them. The card was probably given away 
in the street to passers-by, or perhaps by 
some other means. 
EK. E. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 
LACE-NAME, HOPPING HILL (clxin. 
28, 81).—As Miss M. H. Dopps says, 
village feasts of the nature of wakes and 
rush-bearings are, or were in the County of 
Durham, called hoppings. The most noted 
of the hoppings were, in the north of the 
county, the Swallwell hoppings, and in the 
south. the Hamsterley Hoppings. In the 


NEWTON. 
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latter parish there is an estate and mansion 
called Hoppyland, which locally is thought 
to have derived its name from these feasts. 
This, however, is doubtful, as the name 
occurs as early as 1313. Professor Allen 
Mawer, in his ‘ Place-names of Northumber- 
land,’ remarks of Hoppyland, early forms of 
which are Hopiland (1342) and Hopyland 
(1382), that it is an unsolved problem. 
There is a place called Hoppen, near Bam- 
burgh, hak may have some connection. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


ERRALL, VARRELL AND VARIANTS 
(clxiii. 99). — 1575. Edmund Wyllson 
and Johanna Ferrall. (Marriage Licence 
given in —— 1520-1828. ‘ Allegations for 
Marriage Licences issued by the Bishop of 
London.’) Edited by Geo. J. Armytage. i. 
67. (Copied from Bardsley’s ‘ English and 
Welsh Surnames.’ Henry Frowde, London, 


1901). 
W. W. P. 


‘PUNCH AND JUDY’: ILLUSTRATOR 

AND AUTHOR WANTED (clxiii. 
99).—Presumably this is a repetition of the 
centuries-old puppet story, derived from the 
Italian. The original author (like the crea- 
tor of the game of chess) is unknown, but 
much information will be found in John 
Payne Collier’s ‘ Punch and Judy.’ Illus- 
trated by George Cruikshank, 1828.  8vo., 
several editions. 

Wm. JAGGaRD, 
Capt. 


ITZGERALD: POEM WANTED (clxiii. 79). 

—The following is my recollection of the 
lines to which Miss Luarp refers, but I did not 
know they were by FitzGerald :— 


“For, like a child sent with a fluttering light 
To feel his way along the gusty night 

Man walks the world. Again, and yet again 
The lamp shall be by fits of passion slain, 

But shall not He who sent him from the door 
Relight the lamp once more, and yet once 

more?” 
Frank BELBEN. 


AMB: ORIGIN OF PHRASES WANTED 

_(clxiii. 101).—2. Milton, ‘Paradise Re- 
gained’ iv. 345: 

“Thin-sown with aught of profit or delight.”4 

. L. R. M. Srracnay. 

Birmingham University. 

No. 3. Donne, Satires iv. 164 “ to the haffing, 
braggart, pufft nobility’: retained by Pope, 
“Sat. of Dr. Donne Versified ’ iv. 201. 


o. 


The Library. 








Correspondence and Papers of Edmond Hal- 
ley. Arranged and edited by Eugene Fair- 
field MacPike. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
£1 1s. net). 


(UR readers have been aware for many 

years of the researches into the life and 
connections of the astronomer Halley, con- 
ducted by our correspondent, Mr. EucEne F, 
MacPIkeE. It is pleasant, in page after page 
of this substantial volume, to find foot-note 
references to ‘ N. and Q.’—testimony that our 
columns have been of service in one of the 
ways most conformable to the design of our 
existence. This book has been brought out 
as No. 2 of the New Series of Publications of 
the History of Science Society, with the aid 
of funds allotted to the Society by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, for the pur- 
pose of enabling it to publish important con- 
tributions to knowledge. It is not to be 
wondered at that the Society accepted Mr. 
MacPrixe’s work as fulfilling, both by the 
nature of the subject and the quality of the 
labours expended upon it, the requirements 
entitling it a grant. 

No doubt, so far as fame goes, Halley was 
unfortunate in being a contemporary of New- 
ton’s. There is no set comprehensive bio- 
graphy of him; no one achievement of his 
(unless it be ‘‘ Halley’s Comet’’) has fixed 
itself in popular memory; and a_ certain 
amount of rather unfair blame still clings 
about his private character. He was a scep- 
tic, and in some ways, it is clear, easy-going 
in his mode of life; Newton’s friendship, 
however, may well frank him, even here, into 
considerable measure of esteem; and poster- 
ity owes him gratitude for the part he played 
in the publication of Newton’s ‘ Principia.’ 
If some of his acquaintance did not like him, 
there were plenty who did; nor is it difficult 
between the portraits reproduced here and 
the letters and the memoir with which we 


begin, to realise the attraction for the 
ingenious, enquiring, seventeenth-century 
mind of the man’s immense intellectual 


energy, inventiveness and range, allied as 
this was with wit and gaiety, and the quali- 
ties that make a stimulating companion. The 
memoir in question, preserved in the Rad- 
cliffe Observatory, Oxford, has long been 
known, but is here printed for the first time. 
It was found in the Bodleian Library and 
read and transcribed by Rigaud at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. Its author 
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is unknown; Mr. MacPrxe is inclined to 
favour its attribution to Martin Folkes, Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society 1741-52, largely 
on the ground that D’Ortous de Mairan 
acknowledged indebtedness to Folkes for par- 
ticulars contained in his ‘ Eloge de M. Hal- 
ley’ and that the ‘ Memoir’ and_ the 
‘ Eloge ’ show correspondences. The ‘Eloge’ 
here follows the ‘Memoir,’ so that the 
reader may judge of this for himself. 

After chronological lists of Halley’s corres- 
pondence, we come to Halley’s letters, here 
numbering one hundred, the first—to Flam- 
steed—dated from Oxford Mart. 10, 1674/5, 
the last—to Sloane—dated Greenwich Park, 
Sept. 1, 1729. The most interesting are the 
early ones, which emphasize a notable feature 
of Halley’s life, the great variety and im- 
portance of what he accompished in early 
manhood. Most of these letters are unprin- 
ted as is the whole of the following section, 
selected ‘‘ papers’? of Halley’s which were 
read before the Royal Society, and are re- 
produced either from Halley’s original drafts 
(for the most part very rough) or from “‘ fair 
copies.”’ 

Not less important than the main body of 
the work are the Appendixes, grouped under 
the heading ‘ Halleiana.’ Mr. R. J. Beevor 
has contributed the first of these, on Hal- 
ley’s ancestry, a matter on which nothing has 
been discovered to substantiate Aubrey’s 
statement that the second Astronomer Royal 
was allied to the ‘‘ Halleys of Derbyshire— 
a good family,’’ his ascertained connection 
with armigerous gentility being through his 
grandmother, Katherine Mewce. Other Ap- 
pendixes give us severally extracts from the 
India Office Records (1676-8) ; Robert Hooke’s 
Diaries; and the Royal Society’s Journal 
Books and Council Minutes. These last more 
than once attest Halley’s continued interest 
in biology. A curious entry of March 8, 
1688/9 records that Halley — as Assistant 
Secretary of the Royal Society — “was 
ordered to inform himself (if it might be) 
of the Contrivance of the pulling Clocks and 
Watches that repeat and strike the hour and 
quarter,’’ upon which secret he presently re- 
ported ‘‘ that the Principall contrivance was 
in a wheel on which there were twelve teeth 
set in a Spirall commonly called Archimedes 
Spirall; of which he gave the figure, but said 
he was promised to be shewn the whole matter 
when his friend had occasion to put one of 
these watches together.’’ It seems strange 





that the Royal Society, having doubtless, too, 
among them many repeating watches, should 
be in need of such demonstration. 

About Halley’s two voyages, for which we 
have among the letters a long series of short 
communications to Josiah Burchett, Secre 
tary to the Admiralty, as about his two mis. 
sions to Vienna, some good details are fur 
nished in two Appendixes ; and other notable 
Halleiana are the text of Halley’s will and 
quotation of some authoritative estimates of 
his character and personality. These show 
him to us not, perhaps, majestic as one 
“‘ voyaging through strange seas of thought 
alone,” but certainly as one in whom his fel- 
lows recognized a pre-eminence. His horo- 
scope, from the Aubrey MS. at the Bodleian, 
is reproduced. But perhaps the best of the 
Appendixes — excellent spade-work for that 
full biography Mr. MacPIxe desiderates—is 
a compendium, under twenty-one headings, 
of grouped references for Halley’s life and 
work. Here are brought together titles of a 
multitude of articles and books which the 
student would spend years in accumulating 
for himself, arranged so that he has them 
instantly, for each several topic, under his 
eye. 

This book, with its numerous and close- 
packed footnotes, is a really remarkable com- 
pilation, outcome, as the most cursory in- 
spection would show, of indefatigable re- 
search. It is beautifully printed and 
adorned with fine reproductions of the five 
portraits of Halley, and some other illustra- 
tions including the facsimile of a letter of 
Isaac Newton’s. 


CoRRIGENDA. 

At ante p. 84, col. 2, signature of article ‘C. 
Norris’s “ Etchings of Tenby,”’ for “L.B.” 
read L.W. 

At ante p. 119 col. 1 heading of second article, 
and 1. 17 of article for ‘ Lipsburg” read 
Lipsbury. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

AppROvEeD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Toe Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. . 
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